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Tho Houeo being ia the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Cfnion—- 
Mr, WILSON said : , 

Mr. Chairman : My fii-st duty is to return my thanks to the gentleman from Akbtv- 
ma, [Mr. CuBBT.] It will be "emembered that early iu the Revision that honorable gen- 
tleman saw proper, in an able ; Id ingeniotid speech, to acquit the Republican party of 
all Qoroplioity with any illegal in . siou or insurn.'ouon whatcvei'. Sir, it is for this I 
thank biro- It was generous ; but still not more generous than just. It is gratifying, 
in these times of crimination (md recritnination, of excitement and clamor, to See my 
gentleman rising above his prejudicesy to perform an act of simple justice to a 
party, t thank him also for the clear, explicit^ manly, ddclaration of his pnnciples. 
It was direct, tangible, and straightforward. 

Now, sir, impressed with his Example, I wish, so far as I possess the power, to def- 
dare wljiat I conceive to be toy. duty under all my obhgations to the Coiurtitntion and 
the Union, . With invasion, with insurrection, and with unlawful conspiracies, whesthet 
directed against the Commonwealth of Virginia or; the Territory of Kansas, I h»ve no 
sjjiupathy whatever. OurB is a union ()f States, not discordant snd bviUigerent, but a 
peaceful, fraternal union of American States. Vitd in e^eky part, that which wrtmg- 
fuUy affects the smallest State, disturbs the Whole harmony of political systttm. 
Whatever evils may exist, an armed invasion 6f a State is a still greater evil. What- 
ever wrongs may be supported and pei^etuated, '^surrection — gerrils in8urrectton-~!B 
fltilhraore deplorable. . I therefore, not reluctantly, but a cheerful duty, denounce 
eyery act which would weaken or sever the American Union. And I do this the more 
cheerfully, because I speak in part for a State not munindfol of her deep obligationsto 
Virginia for the rich blessings of freedom which she poasesses, and will continue to 
preserve' inviolate as her honor and her exiateute. Sir, the blow thai struck Virginia 
fell heavily upon the heart of every State in the Union. But Virginia has vindicated 
her honor and her sovereignty. With that vindication let her rest content. Secure 
of the past, with her proud revolutionary memories, wittf l^long line of illustrious 
statesmen — her Washington and Jefferson and Madifoa and Uehry and ManhaU— who 
have ahed undying luster on her name and the American n«ae-~Iet Virgioia, 
mother of States, look forward into the future— ' 

" €Horylntf in the Immortals of her raflo, ' 
'nuuw Toond her hundred Dons her proad embrace.*' < i 

Ur. Chairman, the debates, both befbre and Sinca the organization of the House, 
have been' bf an extraordinary cjiavacter. They have disclosed some great truths. 
Not the least' is, that this Administration is weak, distrabted, unpotcint, and rapidly 
progressing to its final overthrow »nd dissolution. And again, that, in the transition 
of power from one party to another, violence of expression and of action is to be ez> 
peoted. Neither individuals nor parties willVelinquish power without a strogglo ; and 
^the resiatanee is more deterlhined and persisteint when its lo«s appears most i&fvita> 
ble. It is natural. History id cttrwded with such exam|>Ids. : No one, then, aboald he 
surprised at miich w)3 have seen add much that we bave heard dtiring the present eed- 
Hon. They have diiclosed snotli^'ahd {ngiiiii6atit fitot'i that there vet indiridUi^ aadl 
StAtes wluch, in cef^Lm tiObtiage^des, trQUld><e^tb4a<^ii'^th^ pdojAe, i»ra<i4|Md 
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*'.iuo--it, w lovol'iiioa. Hut, 'vhil'.i Huo'i u apiiil. is U» bo (lepif(\'ite(l and rcgrottcd, it ;;i 
•ir.) citlicr to )u! ('cured or avoided, ft Hliould not, uiid I know w'll not, dotor any oin; 
1), ilu <^>Mi.cieiit;i(>ue disdjarj[.';e of hiy dvity. And ruorc, I foot coiifiduul Uiiil, iJds (iov- 
>~i ii(n«'ul, will et|vml!,to Uii/ omergon<;y, iimJ will pmtcct and niuintain itM inte^^rity 
;uiy cost. Wlion it liiilw, when it bei.u)ni(;8 vinemiid to the tHsk, thou its proscrva- 
;!v>\i ami continuance will be dcsirablo no loiigcu-. It, ^hen in important to inquire wliat 
it, ilic 'jruise of iiw t-o>^tioniil strife which now ko nnhappUy agitatoa tlic country. Itiw 
eipially inij.ortant to know wliorc the wspojisibility ahall rent. The cause is apparent. 
It is a broad, radical, and irrcqoncilablc difference of opinion bet>\ocn the existing 
[);! i'tie,s upon the ((uestion of slavery. 

ii' hc'th^r tliis ditference ol' o^nion will justify the South in the citienie position 
which K.l^e as|^uni0d, and ?the consfii«pience;'» whic'ii sho Uiroatena, is, 1 tlniik, very 
doulirfii^ Wl(et(fi«)i",it'SiH tlic way by w|iich to obtain the confidence of the p«-.ople of 
the 6n/tod States, time ivill fully determine. Out of this ditference have grown i .mu- 
merable charges against the people of ^.hp^free States — not the least of which is (he 
charge of sectionalism. I do not' undteMtan 1 the charge. Sections and countersec- 
tionfi!--! do not acknowledge the distincti<>n. What have we to do with aoctions V 
How can we legislate for sections ? We act for the general welfare ; we legislate for 
the whole couiit^yY I repudiate the ddctrihe that it is my duty to legislate simply for 
the interest of my own State, or that I owe to her my first and last allegiance. 1 owe 
allegiance to all the Stales; I owe allegiance to the Union. But whenever I can 
advanco tlte. hitereats of my own State, without detrimant to other States, then it 
is my duty so to act ; otherwise, not. This is my doctrine ; this is the true consti- 
tutional doctrisie. How, then, stands the alavery question V How can those op- 
posed tO; slavery control the Govemmeht? Never, until they obtain possession 
.^xf all . the departments of Govcriunent. Then opposition to the extension of slavery 
pe$ifies to be a sectional queetibn. Then it becomes the voice, of the majority. 
.Thcni it is the general welfere. Then it sljould prevail. It will not do to bay that 
the reatrictioa:<if shivery fithin its pr«eents linuta wilt militate against the interest 
of. thfl alav€ib«lding States,' and that therefore we shall not legislate against its ex- 
.teasioDi : ThM will not do. The fact that a particular interest will be materially in- 
jured may be a matter of regret, but never o cause for the abandonment of principle 
qr^ (snQ policy never. Tlie general pubhe welfare is of far greater consideration than 
:an^y ipequliai- iflfcereat of any State or States. The generJ welfare is the test of all po- 
litical question*. :Hotr; shall that general welfare be ascertained ? The way is plain. 
.Theje,is!one coratflifon groiindifor all the States, and there is no other. I want no other. 
J6 j8 th0 CvOt^&titcdoo. ,Whfttci?cr it declares, I am willing to abide by, and maintain 
ito^Uai^t^. : Beyond thrg. nd State can or ought to demand. 
.; 'Whatj theto, aro the peculiar r^hts of the staveholding States under the Constitu- 
-titjP/?' Their enumeration is not difficcit, nor are they involved in great doubt. I ahall 
flpeajt of them as admitted. V/hat afs theyf They arc these : the right of the people 
of thciislave States to hold their slaves as property, independent of the Federal Gov- 
einmeot ; the right of representation based upon their slaves in the ratio fixed by the 
Constitution; tb« right to reclaim their fugitive slaves held to service by the laws of 
the several slave States,. These are the peculiar constitutional rights of the South. — 
These are all.; and I concede them all. I can find no more. There are no more. 

Ho?yv sir, I wish to speak of these peculiar rights in reference to the accusation, so 
freqw^ntly i^nd so uxyuatifiably made against the people of the free States, of their vio- 
lation. 0() l*k\.\ 

The gentlema\^nt)ifi Alabama {Mr. CtrRRT] and the gentleman froin South Carolina 
[Mr. Botck] have been pleased to absolve the Republican party of all immediate in- 
tention to attack and overthrow these rights. In their opinion, the danger is beyond — 
yet to come ; and when it does come, it willi be uncontrolable, and will overwhelm 
us of the Republican party who now stand wnwre we do, and all others, in one com- 
mpnxuin; that the present feeling will be followed by a more angry and intensified 
f^eUn^; that this which we now. see ^s^but the advancing wave, to be followed by an- 
griet Wa'«:,i8 from the oce^n of public opmiou that wiiU overwhelm all within their reach. 
I cannoK a{;fee with the gentleja^cn. I see no cause for such apprehensipu. It is ground- 
less. t h;iyc sjppken of the peculiar rights of the South. They are peculiar. No other 
Governiijent oh eartli has si^ch rigbt^ One of these is the right to hold slaves, as pro- 
per^'lti the sev^Jral-St-ates where slavery existSi Njowr^p the fact. I say here, and it 
'is^r£'4-rthe whQje;jft;^ry.,of th^ as«ertio«— thatj from the first 

Tfib.tij' of b.ftr national eJ^istence until now, through eighty yew*, th«tr^ has not been one 
Bt<^^ ,in £ulvj»pce oh queatioo, or iii subversiqu of this right. ; It is as complete and 
infajst i^oWy*} ftt ii;iy, otUe^ time. It li^i MtfectnoiW aa the. day the Gpvenim€iifr ,wa8 
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L' I'i n.oasn.vB nu^lu/bo adfliXc^l to secuvo tho «bol.ti..u «l"v.-ry tluouKiu)vit tlu 
1 S ( H V tl.e Gcnorul (iovornmeuL. , Thin whm in 1787, How were t liey n.et 
W ullaH I he neUo^ of that, Congress V J^i.! it grw.t the pvuyor o U.ft vet.Uonev.V 
No tat all That SuRvess acclared ju.t what th« Ue,)u),lic..u pmty beheve a.jd uvu 
tub th lay They deeiaed and settled iorcvor the re at.ou of the I'e.leral Govern- 
n o e .nestion of .slavery in the States, in t^c foUo^v.ug reso utioi. : 

A' 0/ St Con^^^ no autli'ority to interfere in the en>anc,p» jon of 

- slav.7t the trcatn^cnt of them, in any of tho States; it ronmuuug with he He- 
vend StatcraloP^ to provide r« and regulations therein wh.eh buniau.ty w.d 

wE\JdS"hL bein nuule in rcg».rd to Blayery in tho State, beyond this ^^e 
that Kv" Not a single step-not one. TUere has been no movcnieut whatever ; there 

no L eonteu^plated now. You deceive yourselves ; you deceive your peop « jben 
v« sscrt otherwise. Is there any petition here to abolish slavery in the StAites? l8 
ii^'re ai y as n.ption of such power W this Cougress ? Was there in tho Inst Congress 
or aSy pLceding Congress ? None at a'l. Has the abolition of slavci^ been denmmkd 
by any State? Has it been urged by a..v respectable convention of the people ? 11 
so I have failed to discover the fact. Why, then, create imaginary evils? Why as- 
sume that there is danger when there is none ? Wliere is Uic foundation such ap- 
prehension ? Is it in the present excitement on the subject of slavery W hy tins is 
not the first excitement on that (luostion. We had the Miaso^i wcitemcnt ; we had 
the California excitement ; we had the Kansas excjterRent. But the country happily 
survived them all, and it wUI survive this. In all these struggles, what attempt, or apr 
proach to an attempt, was ever made to disturb the institution of slavery in t^^e States? 
None Then I take it for granted that there is no possible danger that either the Ued- 
oral Government or the people of the free States will interfere with skvery wh ;re it 
leirallv exists. I consider that a settled question. Besides, it is your concern, not ours. 
With you is the responsibiUty, not with us. I am wiliiiig, therefore, to eiwe tins ques- 
tion for its final solution where it rightiuUy belongs-with the people ot the slavehold- 

'°Buf to proceed to anotlier peculiar right of the South. I mean the right of xepre- 
sentation based upon slave property. If 1 remembcT correctly the speech of ttie hon^ 
orable gentleman from Virginia [Jtfr. Pbxob,] he said that, as the Copstitmion now 
stands, the slave States had relinqrJshed a portion of Uieir rights in thia respect. I 
certainly do not think so. I think the gentleman was clearly ipistaken. If slaves are 
Drooertv, whv should it have additional advantages oy^r aU other jtinds of property? 
Whv Eivcsuch property representation at all? Is it not* discrimination in yoiir favor? 
But it is too late to complain of this provision of the Coostitmion. Indeed, it a my w 
to complain of it. The slave States themselves insisted ypon the rule when under tbe 
Confederation. Besides, when the question of taxation was considered m the ccnveu- 
tion the slave States, without dissent, objected to their slave population being taken in- 
to consideration for taxation. It was urged that it would be unjust and oppressive that 
the slave States should be compelled to bear the weight ot taxation «Pon their slave 
property, unless all other property in the free States was included. Well, what did 
the Federal conveiition do? It adopted precisely the rule under .he Confederation. 
Taxation and representation were made equal. Then, in fact, it was a comproiai«e. 
Upon the one side as to taxation, and upon the other as to representation. Ihe bouHO. 
received an equivalent satisfactory at the time, and which should be satisfactory now. 

What has been the effect of this compromise ? Has it worked an lOjury to the slave 
Spates ' Certainly not. It is ^ fact weU established that the founders of our Govem- 
m^ent never contemplated the admission of additional States at the time of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. They never looked beyond the Mississippi. It never eutered 
their conceptions that new States would arise on the Pacific. But where is the limit 
now— where the boundary ? V/here will our god Ternunus at last erect his altar / bir, 
it is not for me to answer. I cannot answer. What other nations remain yet to be de- 
spoiled cannot now be foreseen. But in this advance of the Republic, slavery Iwa kept 
even step. It has increased, and strengthened in its increases, until now it has, be- 
come an clement of power. It gathered strength fiibt in the purchase of Louisiana, 
then in the purchase of Floriaa, and lastly in the acquisition of Texas. In all these ae- 
quisitions. and the admission of new States, has this right of slave repressatatioa over 
been denied ? Has it been testricted ? Has it ever boon questioned by the peoplp ot 
the free States ? No. They have witnessed the rfipid . progress of alayery, uutil it has 
become vast In its proportions, multitudipous, ia iv> nwaberp, and exacting m, ita de- 
mands. But while they have thus witnessedj^ ««>wt}i» .they haye never «ade»TOtcd 
to subvert tM» peculiar rigiit ef^JieSoatlj. Kor-jlo ttwor u^w «) i^teaOf 
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Xiioth(ii' vi'^hl Hi'diirtl to tho Hontli uiult'v (lio roniUiMiHoo is Uio rcinliiioii ol liij^iiivc 
iiiv(*s'-"iii ii word, II fugitive sliivi' hiw. I Miinlv', f\ir, from ii (•iiliu ooiisidciJitioii of (lie 
<l<>ltiilc;4 in thi) i'V'diual louvcntio.i, l.lieso coni'lu.sioiiM are clearly (IcihicihK- : 

1. Thiit. proporly in sIuVch uas I'lof. ihtAoirhMl to bo rccoijjnizf'd in (he ('onstiliitioii liy 
it.M friiitter,-. ; but .simply. uj< proiuTtV nivdor t)io lawH of the StnfOM in uliidi slavery e\ 
i-<io<l:' ' ■ ', 

'1. That, when a person owinf< serA'-IcAf nndef the wpedal laws of a State was deliverei! 
lip, it iVaM not to be at tlie piilillc expense. 

:;. ThfttMich property, so hold D.ider the laws of the s'erend States, was to be re- 
oliiinicd aiul Murrendercd iin(h;r the flaiiie rules ol' evidence, and uUlt the ,-ianit.' refiti ie- 
tions, as other property. 

4. That it was the objeet of thd JVidera! eonventioii to relieve tlie (JeiHM jil (Jovern 
ni-'iit of all protection and jnrisdiiition of slavery whutsoever; and yet, at i\ic siune 
tinw, withholdhig from tho States the power to pa.S.s any l.uv which iniglit ])ieve)ii i(- 
claniation. 

These arc my eoiU'hii'ioiiH. 1 believe that tho relief to be afforded to tho owner of 
a fng;'ive .-Jlavo bclonpjs to the State.^i, and not to Congress. Thia i.s my conviction. 
But Ubtigresa ha a^snimed the power; eantioiiHly at iirst, a."? in 17!t;i ; afterward.% 
boldly and absohitely, as irt 18.'^0. Having afisumcd the power, the only (|ne.stion to 
be c'oiiHi(i^r<?d i.", the charftcter and extcnt'of its legislation. That it should be com- 
plete, direct, and eft'ecttial, I tidriiit. That it .should accomplish ita purpose, no one 
will deny. But while this i.4 'admitted, altogether admitted, Congress should be <jare- 
fUl in its legisliUion not to violate other and m important rights and privileges ; fo; it 
ia useless to expect that one right can be preserved and secured and i)erpetuatc(l by 
the overthrow of other right.'? just as sacred. No law vt hich, in its operation, is dan- 
gerous to the life — or that which is higher than life — the liberty of any human being, 
can or .vil! dndurci It will go down^ and perish before the voice of the people. 

But to return. The act of 1793 wa.s not objcctionnble.^ Indeed, si;-, many of the 
free States incorpoyatcd it In their statutes. That ' ' v^ recogni/,ed the proper judicial 
tribunals, botli of tUe States and the United Stutcs. It ".nthorisced the production of 
testimony; it delivered up the fugitive to the claimant, to be by hiui i,aicen back at his 
ovm propts^ cost ; it preserved nntouchp d the Writ of habeas corpus. 1 cannot well 
conceire Itow any iVec pe'rsOii could be endangered in his liberty under this act ; and 
at the ea'mo time, it was sufficient fi>r the rendition of any fugitive. What more w as 
facceSstkty ? What more 6ught' to be requiref^. V The slave States, in my opinion, ought 
to have "been content with the act Of 1703. But they were not; unfortuuatcly they were 
not. They (Jemanded arid obtfthitjd the act of Io50. That the fugitive slave act of 1850 
is crflFensive to the'tieCyple of the free States, cannot be denied. That they yield to it a 
reluctant obediferice, is true ; tilrat it has been resisted, is equally true. I shall enter into 
no justification of such resistance. Tl-jie remedy against an unwise or unjust law is not in 
UhlAwful rfesistance. It lies elsewhere. It is in the power of an enlightened and elevated 
public opinion. These, however, are exceptional cases. But whv is this act offensive ? It 
is not in the unwillingness on dbe partof the people of the free States topremit the ren- 
dition of a fugitive slave^ — hot at all. There wa.^ no such feeling against the act of 
1793. Tlje cause lies 'deeper, afid far beyond. It is in the conviction that thi.s fugitive 
elave laW comes in conflict with and uproots great fundamental principie.s, and assumes 
tinwarrantsble and dangerous' powers. Is this so ? Is this true? Examine the law. 
Doea it'«ot recognize an oOcbr uhknown to the Constitution? Does it not deny the trial 
by jury in the issue of libot'ty? Does it not set at defiance the .sovereignty of the 
State ? Does not remand ohe furtive at public cost ? Does it not withhold the great 
T.'rit of habeas corpus ? I r epeat again, examine the law. For this cause it is that tliis 
Iitw has been arraigned and cOndiemned by the people of the free States. 

Here I raightask, why the necessity, and above all the policy, of such a law ? What 
do the slave States wish? Is it 'not to rtfclaim their fueitive slaves? Beyond doubt. 
Obviously, then, true policy and true, tjisdonl would suggest a law which, while effect- 
ual in ita provisions, would not arouse teelings of opposition and prejudice. That would 
be true wladom. But the dictated; were disregarded. The slave States compelled the 
actoflseo. What hag been the i^s'ult ? Has slave property become more secure? 
HttS the alave ceased to escape? Has slavery improved, under Federal protection? 
Assur^ly not. I* not the reverse the fact? The fugtive slave act of 1850 has not 
actOmpHfth^d ita object. It has not obtained the approval of the free States of the 
Union. It cannot. Neither ba^'.iJi beep of advantage to the slave State,?. And vvliy? 
Becatwo il has -anfolded tob'oft€*rt to' the popular view the character and the requirc- 
menta «t slaitleiy^ That view' Mb liot-b^ep favorable. The idstitution of slavery, can- 
not^ perpetuate itself 'by Vibteiit KMiMiiia. ExttettQ meiMures will beget, extreme 
oppoeitioR. Wh» a<Mi Wi Ktcn^-tBA'-to bei^e r ' ^kitify for its pree'emtioQ re* 
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(liiiioH Hilcucc, uubiokt'll ^)il(^)lCf•. Tiiirt the aot of A8«1i> doofi not. «»ul <Miiuiot giv*;, 
'l'li('i'i:r()i c, ill my opinion, \sliilo it cii'inol, lu-ccivi; the coniuit udtitioK ol" tht; people of 
tlic I'lcc Sintcf, ill its Kovoiily und its puniiitiet*, it if* a fiitui bluw tt|t(iiinHl the iiiBtitutioii 
ol' sliivci y. Am 1 i'ii;;ht, V is th(;i(! no iiiuiillol iu. hintoi'y V Tlieie i«, sir. T'jclioman 
1 nipirc r<H'0!,'iii/.('d sliivcry — had its ^ll(^itiv^^ Hhiyo law. IJy it, every hIiivc, wan r<;(iuircil 
to wciir ;i wil'.i tho ii>sri'i)tioii "^juniiio)if: JK J). D.N. ly.N., iti' ijuis itcrvuin 

ju,iit')ilnni. .sitHi'i/tiiL'' This \Mis tin? dcH're*; of ThuodoHiup HoDoriovus and ArcadiUH, in 
ill" coi rupt and dcdliiiiii;'; days of tho iniipire. What happDiuid V Sliivfiry diH'.lin«d uii* 
(iM'this rii;rit,ivt^ slaw law, ami soon ctaiNcd ti) oxmi. Let. gcntUuiicn hi' forwarned. A 
similar fate may, in llic cotmcilM ot ajtmt and overruling I'rovidence, await tho insti- 
Imioii of slavery in tin' I iiitiM' StatOM of America. 

lint lo tlif main ('a.i'l. It is naid that the N<n"th has violated thin law, and that itH 
jirovisions iiavc hccn disi cgardiid. This may he true in ciu'tain degree. Notwith- 
staiitliiig, 1 1 !l\ai, the law of 18f)0 has ree«»ivedan observiiuee without parallel in the 
iiistory of 1 ',.^i;'ia(ioii. Look at the law. It iH re[)ulaive ; it in obnoxious ; it is odiouH 
to the peoi'k' of tin; free Stat(!s. It has no publie sentiment tosu^'tiiin it in those States. 
Yet, with some ex'.'ei)tion;d cases, it has been niainatained and enforced. Do you point 
me to tlu! State of Wisconsin V I ask you, in reply, do you deny the right of tlic judi- 
ciary of a State to decide the constitutionality of any law, or whetlier there shall be 
the i\<iht of api)eal or not? You arc foreclosed, by the action of the judiciary of your 
own States, from such a >.;'uiial. Do you refer to eases of rescue? Is not their occur- 
rence rare iiuleed V Is it to the action of northern courts and northern juries V Where, 
in what State, in what case, have thoy failed to discharge their duty V Is it to the 
))crsonal liberty l)illsV Are not these the legitimate fruits of the act of 1850, imperi» 
ously demanded to protect the freedom of the citizens of the free States V 

Sir, it is impo.;sible to expect that any law will not in some manner be violated. Wc 
have laws, for the i)revention of crime ; yet arc they not violated every day in every 
Sta^e of the Union? V/c have laws for the protection of property, and yet they Iwive 
not always sct ured to property protection. Besides, in a popular Govornmeut, popu- 
lar tumults are to be expected. Violations of law are to l)e dejdored and deprecated; • 
but thoy will oceut — they cannot be avoided. However, if the violation of any law 
l)) oce(uis from the palpable injustice and oppression of tiie law itself, why not remove 
the cause of the vi elation by the repeal or amendment of the law ? Ib not this the 
betti'r comse ? Why run into the face of public opinion ? Is it not wiser to consult 
it.s tendencies and respect its grand and Godlike utterances? And why arraign tho 
North ? Is your record without blemish V Have there been no violations of laws ia 
the South? Take the African slave trade laws; have they not been violated agaiu 
and iigain ':: Is not the history of the Wanderer fresh in our recolletionM? Take the 
neutrality laws. Have gentlemen forgotten the expedition of Lopen, and its bloody 
conclusion w ithout the walls of Havana ? Have thoj'' forgotten the invasion of Nica- 
ragua? Bvit you say that these were the acts of individuals, for whom the South ie 
not responsible. I admit it. i do not hold the tjutii-e South reBponsibh? for thenj. 
They are not. I only claim the same admission for the North in regard to tlie inUeged 
violation of the fugitive slave law ; and that when you re^rOach \w your hi-.iids slmllbo 
• loan of all oTense. 

1 have now considered the peculiar rights of the South as t\i slavery under the Con- 
stitution. I ask now where are the aggressions upon southern rights ? Where the 
^\ rongs and the outrages ? They have no real existence whatever. But it is true that, 
if aggressions have been made, they have been made by the South, nnd not by tlie 
N'ortli. This 13 (Jod's truth. How could it be otherwisie? Who has had control of 
the Government ? You, gentlemen. For almost thii-ty year.s you h^ve had control. 
You have the control now. You have the Adiniuit^tration. Y'ou iiave the Supreme 
<'ourt. You have <he Senate, more august today than the Bonian Semue when Cynean 
pronounced it an assemblages of kings. Y'ou have the Federal oflices, the Federal 
otlicinls, and the Federal patronage. You hftvo the Array, the ^^avy, tlu: Treasury . 
The Vice President recently said: : 

" We stand in a good position. We have the Executive ; we have the laws; we 
have the courts ; and that in a great advantage froni whore wo stood ten fVoars 

"ago." ; " . . 

llovv, then, eo-.dd tho rights of the South have miffered at the hands of the North ? 
Will any one explain to me the modm opncuidi ? No, the fact is just the contrary. 
Slavery ia the aggressive element in this Government. It has, from the first, been the 
aggressive element. It has Bteadily advanced in power and influence^ > It has eutored 
the judiciary, and reversed the decisions of the last hundred year8» ' It holds at itH 
will the Executive, and controls and directs the national Legislature. Vigilant, active, 
determined, it triumphs only to advance to newer fleldti and fiercer contests. I have 



said slavery is the aggressiTc eletncnt iii our political system. Is this true, or is it an 
unj.:st accusation? It is not unjvist; and I rely with confidence on the legislative his- 
tory of our Government to prove the truth of the assertion. What is that history ? 
It 58 writtien in clear, unmistakable chahicters. Neither you nor I — neither the civilized 
world, nor posterity— ican be deceived in its meaning. What has been done has not 
lH>en hid in a corner, it has l)een before the open gaze of all mankind. 

It is impof^sible for mo at this time to speak of all the aggressions of the South. I 
.shall not apeak of the executive aggressions upon the right of the inhabitai>ts of a 
distant TenTitory ; nvither of the judicial aggressions, as contained in thu opinion of 
(he Suprtnne Court ; nor yet of the personal aggressions, in the expulsion of peaceful 
oiti/.cns from tlie limits of a sovereign State. But it is to tlie legislative aggressions I 
call attention. In the consideration of the legislative history of the country thera are 
ctsrtain prominent and well-detined acts, onlinances, compromises, and official reso- 
lutions, whicii comprehend the entire subject of slavery. A careful examination of 
these will prove or disprove whether slavery is not aggressive iu its character, and 
]u}W far the original policy of the founder.^ of the Govemracni has been maintained or 
overthrown, and by what party this has been accomplished. The acts, compromises, 
and resohition.'t to which I refer are : first, the ordinance of 1787 ; second, the compro- 
mise of 1S2U ; third, the compromise of 1850 ; fourth, the act of 18.')4 ; and fifth, the 
xpnatorial resolutions of 1860. I sliall speak of them in their order. 

What, then of the ordinance of 1787 ? What was its character* It was a grave 
deliberative act of the confederated States to regulate the government of the Territor- 
ies acquired by cession from the States. W^hat were its objects, its provisions, and its 
stipulations ? This is the essential question. Herein we may a.scertain what power or 
what party in this Government has advanced, attacked, and overthrown the true princi- 
plofl and the true policy of the Government as understood by its founders. I repeat, 
what was the ordinance of 1787 ? What great and salutary provision did it contain 
and embody ? It was this : that wherever the power could ' e exercised, slavery ortght 
to be excluded from the Territory. This waa the solemn jclaration against human 
servitude of those great statesmen and patriots who walked unhurt through the valley 
of the shadow of the Revolution. The advocacy of this principle was not confined to 
any particular State. It was th» act of all the States. Neither was its advocacy con- 
fined to any particular individual of any particular State. Dean and Greason and Leo 
and Blount and Harringand Kean, all, all, from every confederated State, united in its 
adoption. It will not do to say that this ordinance was u[\der the Confederation, and 
therefore, in ita force and example, is of no value or authority. No, indeed. For after 
the Union was formed and the Constitution accepted, it received the unqualified sanc- 
tion of the First Congress, and also of Washington This was the broad foundation 
which our fathen: laid. This was the policy with which we began our national career. 
And what are the consequences of the adoption of that ordinance ? Look at the States 
of the Northwest, Let Ohio*, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin answer. How 
wonderful the progress of fifty years' ! Already these States are'emjiires, with millions 
of enlightened freemen upon their soil. Peaceful villages and proud citie.s crowd their 
pUina ; there industry, in ail its varied forma, meets with its just reward ; commerce 
whitens with its sails each inland sea ; and, above all, popular education is the consti- 
tuciotial provision of each State. When I look upon this gorgeous ceiling, upon which 
are emblazoned the symbols of our national growth and power, my eye is met with the 
arm* of Indiana, my own State. What does it represent * The vast, silent wilderness, 
receding beneath the hand of free labor; while just above the horizon is heralded the 
approaching day. How changed, since 1816 ! How changed within a lifetime ! The 
wilderness has disappeared; transformed Into the quiet homes of a generous, industri- 
ous, »nd Christian people ; while over all, full-orbed in all its splendor, shines the sun 
of civiliaation. What ha» caused all this ? To what is it attributable ? Iw ny opinion, 
to the jilftt and beneficent policy Of the founders of the Government, in the exclusion 
of slavery from the national territory in 1787. 

But the gentleman from Mississippi denies that such was the policy of the revolu- 
tionary statcMmcn. He contends that the assertion is a grave error, and he brings for- 
ward Mississippi, when in the hands of the General Government, as a complete refu- 
tation. I think the gentleman was unfortunate in his illu^jtration. The case of Mis- 
sissippi will not disprove the fkct. Why was not slavery excluded fro n that State ? 
For a plain and p.uffieient reasoQ. Because of the condition of the cession. Wlmt was 
that coiidition!' It was, that slavery should not be excluded in the Territory of Mis- 
sissippu Geoiigia, asd not the Congress of the United State's, fixed the condition of 
that Territory. The condition wad in these words': 

" Tliat the Territory thus ceded shall form a State, and be admitted as such into 

" tha Uuion as soon as it ahall contain sixty thousand free inhabitants, or at an ear- 



" Her period, if Congresa shall think expedient, on the same conditions and- restric- 
" tions, with the same privilegcB, and in the same manner, provided in the ovdin- 
" ance of Congrssa of the 13th of July, 1*787, tor the government of the wesiera 
" territory of the United States. Which ordinance shall in all its parts extend to 
" ttie territory contained in the present act of cession, that article only excepted 
" which forbids slavery." 

The same condition was required by North Carolina in the cession of Tennessee, rr 
follows : 

" That the territory so ceded shp.U be laid out and formed into a State or States 
" containing a suitable extent of territory", the inhabitants of which shall enjoy all 
" the privileges, benefits and advantages set forth iu the late Congrefs for the gov- 
" ernment of the western territory of the United States : Provided always, That no 
" regulation made, or to be made, by Congress shall tend to emancipate slavery." 

Well, what was Congress to do? It had to take the Territory mm omre^ or not at 
all. Congress could not accept the territory and reject the condition. Not so. It was 
oompelled either to accept or reject. The neceesities of the Government required the 
acceptance, and with it came slavery. But the g^^ntleman said that by the act of 17 OS, 
the Government pave free and spontaneous consent that slaves might be carried a^id 
held in Mississippi as property. How is this? Free and spontaneous consent, indeed ! 
What kind of free and spontaneous consent is that, when Congress bad none to give V 
That consent was the express stipulation of another party. That other party was 
Georgia. Besides, slavery was an existing fact in the territory of Mississippi when it 
was ceded, and when it was organized. It was in this condition, and with this express 
limitation upon the action of Congress, that Mississippi was received by the U'lirod 
States, No, the gentleman himself is in an error. The fact stands, and it will stand 
Ibrever, that when our national existence begun, the founders of the Republic believed 
they had the power, and felt it was their duty, to exclude slavery from all territory 
over which they had control and sovereignty. Is this the present policy of our Gov- 
ernment now ? Is it the recognized pohcy of the country ? By one great party of the 
country it is ; biit by another, equally commanding, it is not even tolerated. Why ia 
this ? How has this happened ? How came the original fountains cltauged into bitter 
waters? Let us see how the advocates of slavery have progressed from one position 
to another until they have reversed the entire action of the Government. Thirty yearij 
after the adoption of the Conoititution, the slavery question was reopened, and became 
of momentous concern. The agitation came with the acquisition of a vast foreign tov- 
ritory. In the progress of time, and the development of events, the institotiou of 
slavery had become an element of power. The expectation so universal of its, early 
extinction had not been realized. The rich possessions it appropriated in Mississippi, 
Alabama, and Tennessee, gave to slavery strength and importance. The acquisition 
of the Louisiana Territory gave to it additional opportunity for diffusion. That oppor- 
tunity was not overlooked. 

Well, sir, what next? I come now to 1820. I shall not enter into the details 
of that legislative period. It is historical. My object is different It is to show that 
slavery is the aggressive element. What of the act of 1820? What was the conces- 
sion to slavery under tliat act? That it was a triumph of slavery, is char. That it 
was so regarded at the time, no one doubts. We have seen that,' iu the adoption of 
this ordinance of 1787, Jongresa claimed and exercised the power to exclude slavery 
from the whole territory then the subject of legislatio-.i. This power of Congress was 
not challenged in 1820. Indeed, the power was fully and broadly admitted ; admitted 
by the Congress of 1820; admitted by the Administration and the Cabinet ; admitted 
by the statesmen of that day — ^by Wirt and Gallatin and Thompson, Crawford, and ' 
John Quincy Adams, illustrious for his purity of character and transcendent intellect, 
but more Illustrious and revered for his earnest and life-long devotion to the cause of 
human liberty. These statesmen were of the revolutionary mould. They all admitted ' 
the power in Congress to exclude slavery from the territory of the TTnitcd Stales. 

Bnt to the consideration of the compromise oi 1820. What was its peculiarity? 
What was tht advantage which slavery obtained ? Wherein was the departure from 
the original policy ? In this. The Congress of the United Statea, in the exercise of 
its undoubted power, heretofore absolute and general, yielded and applied only a par- 
tial and limited restriction against slavery. Here was a point gained. It was a great' 
and important concession. Far worse ; it was a disastrous surrender. But was sl<^ 
very I'.atlsfied ? Not at all. Inspirited by success, and emboldened by power, slaveiry ' 
continued its progress. Already Missi isippi and Alabama and Tennessee and Louisia- ' 
na and Missouri were safe. 

What next? After an interval of fifteen yetrs, the compromise of 1820 itaejf 



violated. And why t To propitiate the demands pf slavery. How ? By an esteni!on 
of the Iiinit«of the Stat« of MisaoiiH, wh^i^by a large and fertSle territory was con- 
rerted IVom free to bUto Bolij Th6n C4me Arkansas. Then Texas. After this it was 
idle to indulge in the hope of the e.Ktinction of slavery in our day and generation. But 
ageuD, in I860 it became necessary to adjust slavery in.andthcr Toi-ritory, of whi(ih the 
United States had just despoiled Mexico. Slavery was no longer weak, but was able 
to dictate, and did dictate, the compromise of 1850. I think I do no injustice when I 
SAT that slavery had no valid claim, either upon Utah or New Mexico. Both were free 
before the treaty ; why should their condition be changed or even endangered after 
the treaty t Hlaveiy was forbidden in this territory by the law of Mexico. The terri- 
tory »hould !iavft remained iu this con(iLtioai, But the South refused assent, Tlie re- 
sult was the compromise of l8i^0. "What was the gist of that couiprou.iiae ? Wherein 
did it differ from previous legislation y .X^liat progretlsive step was mado by slavery t 
Sir, the compromise of 1S6U was, iu effiscfc, the entire suspension of the power of Con- 
gress over slavery in the organization of the Territories of Kew Mexico and Utah. 
Did the South gain nothing in this* Did it iiot gain everything? I know that, inex- 
lenuation of the compromise, it was iirged that slavery did not legally exist within the 
Territory, I know that it w^as urged that slavery was not likely to be introduced 
therein. I know that the power of Congress to exclude slavery therefrom was not ma- 
terially denied. But, at the ^anie time, I do know that the very doctrines which tliis 
.day are the cause of so much «Iarm, and which so much threaten the peace of the 
Union, were then forshadowed. However, the compromise was accepted, and Con- 
gress voluntarily suspended its power over the Territory. 

What followed? Slavery has been introduced into Utah, and is protected by terri- 
torial legislation in New Mexico, 

Prior to this {jeriod it was almost universally held that slavery existed'by virtue of 
the laws of the several States, and not otherwise. No one contended, or advocated 
the right of the inhabitants of a Territory, either to establish, regulate, or reject slavery 
during a territorial condition. It was for this reason that no immediate danger was 
apprehended for Utah and New Mexico. It was believed that, even if slavery was not 
excluded therefrom by Congress, yet, as the inhabitants therein had no power in them- 
«elTes to legislate upon the subject, the Territory would remain in the same condition 
tliat it was when part of the Republic of Mexicb-^that is, free. This was the opinioii 
of Mr, Clay. Such was the general opinion. Had it been otherwise, the people of the 
free States would never bav^ been reconciled to the compromise of 1850, In this view 
the compromise was accepted; the agitation throughout the country was allayed ; the 
er.iof good feeling was restored. President Pierce made the condition of public af- 
fairs a matter of congratulation In his aimual message. He said : 

" We are thus not only at peace with all foreign countries, but in regard to poli 
" tical affairs are exempt from any cause of serious disquietude in our domestic rc- 
" lation.t. The conti-oversieti which have agitated the country heretofore are pass- 
*' ing away with the causes wliich produced them and the pasiiions they had awak- 

ened ; or if any trace of them remain, it may be reasonably hoped that it will only 

be perceived iu the zealous rivalry of all good citizens to testify their respect for 
" the rights of the States, their devotion to the Union, and their connnon determ- 
" ination that each one of the States, its institutions and it^ domestic peace, shall be 

held .ilike secure under the sacred legis of the Constitution," 

This waa the condition of tlie country in 1850. The comjtromise was to be a Jinality, 
That waB the word, sir. But how long did th'ui finalitt/ last V Not tbu" years. In 1854 
the country wa» again convulsed. We were again («t sou, driven about by every wind 
of controvers) . On the 24th day of May, 1854, the novel and estraorUhiary doctrine 
»a» advanced that the compromise of 1820 was inconsistent , with the comprmise of 
IS.'iO, and therefore null and void. , This was the piopositipii, . But why not have re- 
versed the proposition ? Would h not have been better to have declared that, as the 
compromise of 1860 was not in accordance with t!ie compromise of 1820, that it should 
be annulled? Ought not the compromise pf 1820 to have begn preferred? I think 
m. it has stood for thirty years. It hud priority of claim;, and, besides, the North 
and the South had alike partaken of its benefit*. But whon'in is tlie incom'isteney ? 
In what respect, and bow far? Gentlemen say that tlio compromise of 18'2U was in- 
consistent with the principle of non-intervention ; that this waa the principle estab- 
lished in 1860. Now, I deny that there was any legislation or any principle estallished 
whatever In 1860 in regard to slavery in the Territories of Utah and New Mexico. 
All Icgielation was deemed inexpedient. The following resolution of Mr, Clay demon- 
strstes the fact : , 

" Heaohfd, That, as slavery does not exist by law, and is not likely to be intro- 
'* duced into any of the territory acquired by the Upited State from Mexico, it ia in- 
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" exp«die«t for Congreaa to provide bj law either for its introduction into, or ext 
" elusion from, any part of the said territoFj" ; and that appropriate territorial govern- 
" raents ought to be established by Congress in all the said territory not assigned 
" as the boundaries of the proposed States of California, without the adoption of 
" any restriction or condition on the subject of slavery." ^ 
Appropriate territorial governments were establialicc' by Congress, based upon this 
resolution. Congress neither affirmed nor relinquislicd the power to exclude slavery. 
That power remained suspended. 

Then, as there was no legislation whatever by Congress, and no principle established, 
how can it bo contended that the compromises were so inconsistent with each other, 
that both could not stand, and especially so when the action of Congress in both canes 
was upon separate and distinct territory, and at separate and distinct periods? 

But what did the Kansas-N^ebraska act propose to do ? In what manner did it re- 
concile the alleged inconsistency * In a strange|and mast incomprehensible manner-^ 
by an absolute denial of the power of Congress to exclude slavery in the Territory, 
This neither the compromise of 1S20 nor the compromise of 1850 questioned. In fact, 
then, the Kansas-Nebraska act is inconsistent with all previous legislation and compro- 
mises. To this position slavery advanced in 1854. Here was anotlier progressive 
step. But to whom was the fWM'cr over the question of slavery transferred by the 
Kansas-Nebraska act, and whei! was it to be exercised? I know, a difference of opin- 
on has arisen between the supporters of the bill as to this point. The gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Pryor] frankly admitted the fact when he acknowledged that it " wa. 
susceptible of a various reading." Tlie people of the United States have become some- 
what conscious of tlic same fact. Indeed, sir. there is a suspicion that :t was inten- 
tional on the part of its framers. 

I agree, also, with the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Pryor] Sn his Statement of tho 
ditierencc. It was this : 

" We of tlie Soulli said tliat the principle of the bill was that the people of a Ter- 
" ritory might determine tlie question of slavery in the exercise of St-ite sovereignty 
" and in the act organizing a State government. Others" — 
Tiiat is, the Senator from Illinois and his friends — 

" Others maintain that the principle of the bill recognized the right of the people, 
" by an act of territorial legislation, to determine the question of slavery. It is a 
" palpable, important, and, I appreliend, irreparable difference of opinion." 
Well, sir, I believe tho construction of the South was right, whether contained in the 
bill or not. In my opinion, the proper period for the determination of the question of 
slavery in a Territory is at the time of the adoption of their State constitution — not 
lieforc. Before that time, while the territorial condition remains, tlie exclusive power 
over that question is in the Congress of the United States, and nowhere else. 

But I deny that the bill conferred on the inhabitants of the Territory any such power. 
If is not in the bill. Where is the grant ? The friends of the bill say that it is con- 
tained in the fourteenth section : 

' It being tlie true intent and meaning of this act neither to legislate slavery into 
" any Territory or vState, but to leave the people thereof perfectly free to form and 
" regulate tlieir own domestic institutions in their own way : subject only to the Con- 
" stltution of the United States." 

Sir, this is no grant of power to the inhabitants of the Territory during a t-rritorial 
condition. No time whatever is expressed for the exercise of legislation. It is a gene- 
ral, vague, indetinitc expression, liable to various interpretations. It is true, itiledares 
that the people of any Territory arc; to be left perfectly free to form and regulate their 
own institutions : liut when ? at whi.t tine ? in what manner y While a Territory * or 
by territorial legislation ? The bill says no such thing. But elswhere in the bill, in 
the first st-ction, the tinie^ind the manner are specified. It is in the formation of tlieir 
State constitution, preparatory to admission into the Union, by the inhabitants of the 
Territory. That is the time, according to the Kansas-Nebraska bill. And why is not 
this the proper period ? Before that time, what are the political rights of the inhabi- 
tants of a Territory ? Are they the same with those of the people of a State ? Not at 
all. They have no Federal rights or advantages. They are not even citizens of tho 
United States ; they are not even a people ; they are hihabitants, and nothing more. 
The inhabitants of a Territory arc virtually disfranchised. Disfranchised as to the Presi- 
dent; disfranchised as to Vice President; disfranchised as to Governor; disfranchised 
as to Representative in Congress, and disfranchised as to their own judiciary. What," 
then, is their condition ? Is it that of sovereignty? No, sir. It is a condition of- de- 
pendency upon the General Government. The assumption of territorial sovereignty n 
wholly unwarrantable. It is without precedent. 

From whence ia derived this idea of territorial sovereignty ? Is it in the inherent 



Hght of aelfgoTernment in the inhabitants bjf ^ Territory ? If so, then the whole policy 
of the Federal Government therefore has becai one of wrong and injustice to the in- 
habitant pf the Territories, On the contrary, the relation rias been one of protection, 
occouragement, and justice. If so, then the Kansas-N"obra5iktt bill itself ought to bo 
repealed, for it is a standing denial of its great fuadajiiental right. Neither do the in- 
habitantfl of a Territory derive their political rights from tne States ju their separate 
and independent sovereignty. For then, as one State ivould have the same right and 
power to control the Territory as another State, a contest would arise between the 
States as to the character and extent of their respective authority. Then, as neither 
the inhabitants of a Territory nor of the States, independently of each other, have 
power over ai^y Territory for its government, where does the power exist ? Without 
doubt, in the Congress of the United States. That Congress is a safe depository of 
such power, let the twenty States admitted into the Union under the exer<;ise by Con- 
gress of such power testify. Should it then be withdrawn? Is it safer iu the hands 
of the inhabitants of a Territory? Will it be more prudenUy and wisely used ? It is 
my clear conviction that such a concession of power to the inhabitants would be both 
unwi8« and unsafe. Therefore, I cannot support the proposition of the honorable 

gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Kkllogq,] to confer on the inhabitants of a Territory 
je right to elect their territorial officers. I am not yet pvepared to elevate a Terri- 
tory to an equality with a State, without the burden j of a State. I cannot, and will 
not, for any reason yet advanced, abandon the early policy of the Govexnment. 

But, if I can discern and understand the course of events, I shall be relieved in this 
respect. Territorial sovereignty soon will be, as it ought to be, abandoned and re- 
pudiated. 

But one other position of the South remains to be considered. Tl)i» last and ex- 
treme position was thus announced to the country by the Fresidont in his annual 
message : 

" The right has been established of every citizen to take his property of any kind, 
*' including slaves, into the common Territories belonging equally to all the States 
" of the Confederacy, and have it protected there under the Federal Constitution. 
" Neither Congress, nor a Territorial Legislature, nor any human power, has any 
" authority to annul or impair thiii vested right." 

Again in the resolutions of the honorable Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Datis,] I 
find this position announced and affirmed. The resolution is in these words : 

" Jtet>cli'i J, That neither Congress or a Territorial ■ Legislature, whether by direct 
" legislation or legislation cf an indirect and unfriendly nature, possess the power to 
" annul or impair the constitutional rights of any citizens of the United States, to 
" take his slave property into the common Territories, but it is the duty of the terri- 
" torial government there lo afford for that, as for every other species of property, the 
" needful protection ; and if experience should; at any time, prove that the judiciary 
" does not possess every power to imure adequate protection, it will then be the 
" duty of Congress to supply such delioiency," 
To this position the advocates of slavery have at length reached. 
I have endeavored to show the successive steps by which this point has been at- 
tained, and the whole policy of the Government reversed. I have shown that in the 
earlier days of the Republic the power in Congress was conceded, and the policy ap- 
proved, of the entire exclusion of slavery from the, Territory of the United States; that 
in 1820 the exercise of the power was limited and partial ; that in 1850 the power was 
wholly and voluntarily suspended; that iu 1854 it was denied,; and that nov,-, in IBGu, 
the power in Congress to legislate upon slavery is rciaflirnied, but for a distinct and 
different object — that object the protection of slavery id all the Territories. That the 
change has been gradual, is true. Had it been sudden, the public mind would have 
been alarmed. Nevertheless, the change has been as .^ure as it bad been giadual ; un- 
til now it is even regarded with complacency. The issue, then, is broad and irrccon- 
cilablo between the two contending parties in the United States. There can be no 
issue of greater magnitude. With a natioual domain of vast extent, and resotnees 
unparalleled, it is not impossible that even all of us may see the day when the Stales 
of this Union may exceed twofold their present number. Iu the formation of those 
new communities, and in the organization of those new States, this question will have 
an enduring and momentous influence. Then it is our duty to investigate, and wisely 
and prudently decide the issue. 

Sir, where does this issue arise ? Not in Spain, npr yet in Austria ; but in the United 
States of America. After eighty years as a Government, with a history not obscured 
or darkened by despotism, and our influence throughout the world as yet unimpaired, 
itjcertainly is a strange theater for the consideration of the question of protection to 
slavery. If those illustrious men by whom this Government waa founded could arise 
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from their silent, and nlmost forgotten, grave??, would they not exclaim, " What doea 
all this mean? Is this Republic, which we established in justice and freedom, become 
the instrument of injustice and slavery Have jou, our descendants, become more 
arbitrary than thoy from whom you and us were freed ? Is this the end of all our 
struggles and sacrifices V" How could we resjiond, except in shame ?But, the qucatiofl 
of protection of slavery is before us, and cannot be avoided. It presents itaelf for in- 
vestigation, examination, discussion, and decision. Besides, it is our right to investi- 
gate these ques:ions. Twenty millions of people, interested in the general welfare of 
the whole country, and participants of its blessings or its evils, have an ur.doubted right 
to consider with the other nine millions, what institutions shnll be encouraged and pro- 
tected by the Federal Government. This will not be denied; or, if denied, it cannot 
be prevented. The right to consider and determine all our political questions belong* 
to the A.merican people. The privilege is freely conceded to ^very one, evefywhere, 
to examine the system of the free States of the ITnion. There it is ; look lor your- 
selves! If it has evils, prove them. If, it has dangers, proclaim them. If it ia ft 
system of wenkiiess, let it be circumscribed. If wise and beneficent, let it have full 
sway. We claim tlie same privilege to examine the system of the alavc States; and 
now, more tlian ever before, when protection is demandc(f for slavery from the Fed- 
eral Government. Let each system be placed before the people for their decision, and 
the right prevail. And it will prevail ! " For who knows not that truth ia strong, 
next to the Almighty ; She needs no policies, nor stratagems, nor licensing, to make 
her victorious. These are tlie shafts and defenses that error uses against her power." 

But before protection can be accorded to slavery, one thing must be accomplished 
by its advocates. The people of the eighteen free States must be convinced, as you 
claim to be convinced, that slavery is the jflst, proper, and natural relation between 
the two races. Tliis is not their opinion. They believe its very existence ia unnatural 
and wrongful. This opinion they received from the early statesmen, the worthies of 
the Revolution, whose lips were touched with a live coal from off the altar of national 
independence. Then, when asked to give protection to slavery, will they not reply : 
"What, would you have us extend an evil ; would you have us perpetuate a wrong ; 
would you have us justify slavery before the world 5*" Therefore this opinion must be 
eradicated. Can it be done ? 1 think not. It. is an impossibility. Sir, let us not de- 
ceive ourselves. That »ver the twenty millions of freemen who inhabit the free States 
of the American Union will regard slavery as just and right in itself, I do aot belieye. 
Their judgment has been carefully formed. It cannot be changed. Why should it 
be changed ? It is the judgment of the civilized w orld.i But what is now demanded? 
That all this shall be reversed ; that slavery shall be accepted and approved ; that we 
shall reject all the indignant testimony against it by the illustrious men who_ have 
moulded and directed the destinies of mankind — ornaments of church, State, science, 
philosophy, and literature; of Luther and Wesley; of Pitt, Wilberforce, and Brougham; 
of Washington, Jefferson, and Clay ; of Humboldt and Franklin, each mourned by 
two continents ; of Locke, the profoundest intellect of his day ; of Mansfield and Jay ; 
and of Milton, the defender of the (.'ommonwealth of England. And for what is all this 
to be done V For what are we called upon to shut our eyes and cl,o.se our ears against 
this array of testimony? to hide ourselves in the twilight, when, streaming all around 
us, is the light of two hundred years of progress and civilization? For what V To pro- 
tect slavery. 

Mr. Chairman, it may be possible that the fact which has overtaken so many systenm 
of government is about to reach us in its course. The American Republic may be in 
its decline. That decline can be arrested. But adopt this policy, ingraft it in ».ll 
futher legislation, and then this Union will perish. No human power cau prevent its 
overthrow and dissolution. 

But let us investigate this demand for the protection of slavery It is, indeed, not 
of recent origin, although it has usssuined a graver aspect than when first announced. 
It was in the year 1847, in the Senate of the United States, when the amendment^ of 
Senator Walker, of Wisconsin, was made to the general appropriutiu bill, providing 
a governmcjit u r the Te'. rituries of Utah, Callifornia, and New Mexico, the doctrine 
was first announced. The proposition was to extend, by direct legislation, the Consti- 
tution of the IJnited States over those Territories, and thereby establish the precedent 
for a similar extension on all future Territories. The proposition received^the unquali- 
fied supjiort of Mr. Calhomi — indeed, it was his scheme ; but it was met at once, and 
its fallacy exposed by Mr. Webster. In the course of the debate lie established, 
beyond refutation, that the Constitution was not nmde for Territories, but for States; 
and that, in no event, could it go into operation, not even in the St^te^s, without an 
act of Congress to carry out its provisions. The extension of the Constitution to the 
Territories, in 1847, was rejected by Congress; but in 1854, in the Karr^ts-Nebraska bill, 
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the stter^int succeeded, By direct legislation of Congress in that bill the Constitution 
waa extehaed to those Territories. Having accomplished so much, the transition was 
not diflicalt to the new and startling doctrine of 1860, that the Constitution of the 
United States, without any legislation by Congress, \i\ propria viyore^ extends to all the 
Territories, and protects, in its extension, the institution of slavery. Sir, it is a start- 
ling doctrine. What is the Constitution of the United States y Is it not a mere affir- 
inatio'n of general principles? flow are these general principles to be enforced ? How 
can they be, except by direct legislation ? In no other way "an the Constitution 
be even enforced in the States. 

By whom was the Constitution made ? By the people of. the United States ; and all 
of its provisions are for the States, and not for the Territories. If the Constitution 
of the United States extends itself to Territories, does it not nlso to States : And if it 
protec ts persons and property in the Territories, does it not .also protect persons and 
property in the States? •If it carries slavery by its own virtue in the Territories, has 
it not the same inherent power in the States? If this De orue, is not slavery universal? 
Can State sovereignty protect the States ? No ; for the Constitution of the United 
States is in the supreme law of the land ; and the judges in every State are bound • by 
the Constitution, anything in their own State laws, or State constitution, to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Is not this \ constitutional provision ? The sixth article of 
the Constitution is as follows : 

^ " This Constitution, and the laws c^f the United States, which shall be made in 
pnrsuance thereof, and all treaties made, or which' shall be made, under the author- 
" itj cf the United States, shall be the supreme law of the land ; and the judges in 
" every State shall be bound* thereby, anything in the constitution or laws of any 
" State to the contrary notwithstanding." 

But again ; it is claimed by the honorable gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Cukry] that 
the right of protection is affirmed, and slavery discriminated in favor of, in the Consti- 
tution of the United States, in express terms. Where in the Constitution is this discri- 
mination ? Where is this affirmation ? In what section ? In what article ? Will 
gentlemen point them out? Is there one word in the Constitution that will authori/c 
the assumption? Is the right of protection contained in the section relative to persons 
owing labor or service ? No, sir. That section speaks of persons owing labor or service. 
How? Under the Constitution? No, but under the laws of the sevend slave States. 
Is it in the section by which representation is apportioned among tlie several State:^? 
Here, again, the Constitution speaks only of persons — " three fii'tlis oi' all other per- 
sons." But it is claimed that these persons were slaves. This I admit ; they were 
slaves, but not by virtue of the Constitution of the United States. Tiie framers of the 
Constitution did not so understand that instrument. On the contrary, Mr. Madii-on 
said that he thought it wrong to admit in the Constitution the idea that there could 
>ie property In man. But once more; is the right of protection affirmed in the section 
by which the African slave trade was not prohibited until 18u8 ? Look to the lan- 
guage of that section. It does not refer to slaves, or slave property, but to flie importa- 
tion of persons. Thes'? persons were not slaves in their own country ; or if so, it 
a slaver' not known or recognized by the Constitution of the United States, or laws 
of ainy S'atp They were not slaves upon the high sea. They were restrained of their 

«rty, it U wue ; but how? By the authority of the United States ? Not so. flu t by 
\.i)lenee. When did they become slaves? It was when they were under the laws of 
the States in which slavery existed. By those laws thev became slaves, and in no otlier 
way. This is plain, palpable, and undeniable. 

But I regard this section as a direct blow at slavery. Before and at tiie time of the 
ibnnation of the Constitution the African .slave trade w.is in active ojieration. There 
was no restrictive law against its eontinuanee. Had no Union been formed, tlio States 
being independent of each other, could have continued that trade as long as their in- 
terests demanded or their humanity assented, uidess re-strained soom^r by the uniti-d 
action of other nations. It was in this condition the friimers of the Constitution en- 
countered the question. What did they do ? They refused permission to tlie new 
States to engage in the African .slave trade. They provided that it sliouhl ce.'ise iifter 
twenty years; at which time it did cease by an act of Congress, doduring its luitlier 
continuance a high crime. 

These are all the provisions of the Constitution ha^■ing a direct referenec to the iii- 
fititntion of slavery. If the power of Congress to protect slavery cannot be found 
ti>erein, it does not exist. It is certain that no direct power is ^iven. Is it, tlion, im- 
plied? If so, itinu.st be from the sections of the Constitution to which I have referred. 
What an implication ! What an unjust reflection upon the wise and ])i udent framers 
of the Con.stitiUion ! What is the declaration now ? It is, that the system of slavery 
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is an essential and proper element in the organization of new SUitcs ; and so essential 
and so proper that all the powers of the judicial, the executive, and the legislatiye de- 
partments of Government shall be exercised to protect and defend this system. Sir, 
I cannot conceive that tlio Constitution of the United States was established for any 
such purpose. What were its objects y 

" To form a more, j^erfect lunony Are not the bonds of the Union this day weak- 
ened by the existence of slavery? 

To ' establish justice." Before what tribunal, in which human rights arc determ- 
ined,' can slavery assert or maintain its cause ? 

"7b inmrc domestic tranqiiiliti/." Is not slavery an element of discord and distrust? 

" To promote the general welfare,''^ Can this bo accomplished by the enslavement 
of a race ? 

" 7h insure the blessings of liberty/ to ourselvet and our posterity?^ This is its crowi\- 
ing glory. 

Sir, these are the objects of the Constitution. That they are wise and commendable 
objects, we all comprehend and feel. That in our day and generation we should en- 
deavor to strengthen and advance them, all will acknow!.'dge ; and so feeling and so 
acknowledging, I firmly believe that nO greater wrong could be perpetrated a^inst 
each and all of these objects, than to extend— much less to protect — the institution of 
slavery in the TcrritOriee of the United States. But it is urged by the honorable gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Curry] that the Federal Government is bound to recognize 
as property whatever is recognized as such in the States. This is a strange proposi- 
tion. It is untenable. My respect for the gentleman only prevents me from saying it 
is absurd. What ! the General Government compelled to enforce the laws of ft State 
in regard to property ? Into what perplexities would this lead the Government f. What 
is property ? It is not universal in its character. It is not general. That which is 
property in one State, is a living, breathing man in another State. The possession of 
certain property in some of the States is an indictable offense ; while in other States it 
is lawful, and has a legal value. Conventional property depends upOn legislaiapa. The 
legislation of the States differ. When they differ, which State law shdu th« Federal 
Government recognize ? Which shall have the preference ? Sir, the thing is impos- 
sible. The local laws of a State cannot be transferred into a Territory. 'They are 
confined to the State. Otherwise, what would be the condition of the laws of the Ter- 
ritories ? Deplorable,- indeed. There are fifteen slave States. Each of thfeb States 
has its own legislation as to slavery. They differ, and materially differ. Shall all this 
legislation — State legislation — be carried into the Territory? The ri/^ht of oiie slave 
State to have its laws recognized, is equal to the right of any other slave State. What 
would you then have ? W hat but fifteen slave States, each demanding that its pecu- 
liar ^Jawa should be recognized? What more absurd doctrine than this could be 
broached? In the consideration of this very question in the Dred Scott case, Juistice 
McLean said : 

" Will it be said that the slave is taken as property, the same as other property 
" the master may own ? To this I answer, that colored persons are made property 
" by the law of the State, and no such power has been given to Congress. Poes 
" the master carry with him the law of the State from which he removes into the 
" Territory ; and does that enable him to coerce his slave in the Territory ? Let us 
" test this theory. If this may be done by a master from one slave State, it may be 
" done by a master of every other slave State. This right is supposed to be cou- 
" nected with the person of the master, by virtue of the local law. . Is it transfera- 
" blc? May it be negotiated as a promissory note or bill of exchange? If it be 
" assigned from a free State, may he coerce the slave by virtue of ic? What shall 
" this thing bo denominated ? Is it personal or real property ? Or is it an indefin- 
" able fragment of sovereignty, which every person carries with him from his late 
" domicil ? One thin;,- is certain, that its origin has been very recent, and it is un- 
" known to the law's of any civilized country." 

And in the same case, Justice Curtis, in his opinion, was equally clear and explicit. 

Said the Justiuo : 

" It is conceivable that the Constitution has conferred the right on every citizen 
" to become a resident in the territory of the United States with his slaves, and 
" there hold them as such ; but has neither made or provided for any municipal re- 
" gulations which are essential to the existence of slavery. Is it not more rational 
" to suppose that they who framed and adopted the Constitution were aware that 
" persons held to service under the laws of a State are property only to the extent 
" and und^r the conditions fixed by those laws; that.they mi|8t ceaae %o be.ftvaiL- 

able as property wheti their owners voluntiriljr pbco '-tuem permanently wiUiia 
^' another JurisdiotioO; where no munidpal lawa on the aubjeot of slaver/ exist!— 
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" Moreover, if tlio right exists, what are its limits and what are its conditions? It' 
" citi?ctis of the United States have the right to take their slaves to a Territory, and 
" hold t&em as slaves, w'thout regard lO the laws of the Territory, I suppose this 
" right is not to be restricted to tlie citizens of the slaveholding States. A citizen 
" of a State which does not tolerate slavery can hardly be denied the power of do- 
" ing the same thipg. And what law of slavery does either take with him to the 
" Territory ? If it be said to be those laws respecting slavery wliich existed hi the 
" particular State from which each slave Jast came, what an anomaly is tb's. Where 
" else can we find, under the law of any civilized country, the power to introduce 
" and permanently continue diverao systems of foreign municipal law for holding 
" persons in slavery." 

But where is this doctrine to end ? If it is the duty of Congress to recognize and to 
give force and effect to one State law, why not to all other State laws ? Can one be 
admitted, and all others excluded? That would be an unjust discrimination. Does 
not tUe Constitution recognize, the rights Of persons in a higher degree than property? 
Do not, also the laws of tho States ? Shall not the thirty-three States of the Union 
have their laws in respect to the rights and privileges of persons recognized and pro- 
tected by the Federal Government ? Is not the reasoning just as good in the one as in 
the Qther c&se ? Are gentlemen ready to take the conseqiiencos of their doctrine ? Let us 
see how it would work. The State of Massachilsetts, under certain restrictions, extends 
to negroes the right of ^^ffrage. Why phould'not Congress protect this right of the citi- 
zen of Massachusetts ? The Territories are common property. Massachusetts has the 
sai^ae interest in their organization and their institutions as Alabama. This will not be 
denied- But, to proceed : mjdei the p*ot*ction of State sovereignty, the citizens of Ala- 
bama, with bis property, proceeds to the common territory. Beneath the shield of the 
aovereignty of Mjiasachusetts, her citizen also proceeds to occupy the same Territory. 
Each bear with them their State laws, They both, meet, and enter the Territory at the 
same time. Standing upon the oomnaon soil, the citizens of Alabama, pointing to his 
bIrtc, says : " This is my property. He is my property under the laws of Alabama. I 
clajm proteoUon of the General Government*" To which the citizen of Massachu- 
setts would, teepoind : " I claim citizeiiship here. I claim the right, as one individual, 
to determine the p )litical systems and. institutions of this Territory, I claim this right 
under the jiovereignty and laws of Alasaachusetts, and 1 demand the protection and 
recognition of the Federal Government." Here is a dilemma. The subject of contro- 
versy is a negro in citlwr case. In what manner shall the point be settled ? What is 
the Federal Government to do ? Both States are equal and both dOvereign, under the 
Constitution. It is possible, in the determination of the point of difference. Congress 
would eohaider for what purposes that Government was formed. If so. Congress 
would soon pcrc-lve that tlie rights of persons are of a higher character than the rights 
of property. It is possible that Congress would deem it wise to understand what Mar- 
shall and Story said as to the relation between the States and the Federal Government. 
If so, the path of duty would be clear. Congress would dismiss the States each to 
their own sovereignty, within their own limits, under a common constitution. 

But the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CcnRT] also urged that the treaty of 1'783, 
between Great Britain and the United States, recognized property in negroes. Well, 
what of the treaty of 1783 ? It was not made under the Constitution. It was made 
with the States. If, then, there is any recognition of property in negroes in this treaty, 
does it not refer to the laws of the domicil from which the negro was carried ? It must 
be so. It could not be othcrwis^e. There was then no Constitution of i-hc United 
States, and was not until five years afterwards. But the gentleman says that when 
the Constitution was adopted, the treaty was made the supreme law of th J land. This 
is true. But it is also true that the Constitution, and the laws of the United Statob', 
as well as the treaty, were also made the supreme law of the land. If thereby " pro- 
perty in negroes" was recognized, by the same rcasor. it is recognized by the Consti- 
tution; and if in the Constitution, then "property in negroe3" js as valid in the free 
as in the slave States, notwithstanding anything contained in the constitutions of the 
f>ee States. The argument of the gentleman goes too far ; it makes slavery national. 
It destroys the sovereignty of the Stite. 

But, the gentleman overlooked another and a later treaty, to which I now call his 
attention. It is the treaty of Ghent, made in 1814. It was made by the authority of 
the United States, and is also the supreme law of the land. Is the gentleman ready to 
accept its conditions, and carry out its stipulations ? Is he ready to declare that the 
traffic in slaves — not the African slave traffic, not the coastwise trafiSc ; but the "traffic 
In slaves"— is irreconcilable with the principles of humanity and justice ? Is he desir- 
ous to promote its entire abolition ? Will he use his best endeavors to promote so dc- 
fitiniiib «a ol;je«t! I iaif^ xioU Tet thii the trea^ of CUiect did. I commend to 
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the attention of the gentleman, not O/W, but all the treaties of the United States, be- 
fore ho claims from that source the recognition and protection of slavery. 

But the gentleman at length interposes the opinion of the Supreme C^nH. of the 
United Suites. Sir, I am no flasailant of the Supreme Ck)urt. While it acta within iis 
sphere, as -i co-ordinate department of the Government, its decisions are entitled to 
lespect ; whea it goes bevond and outside ite proper and constitutional sphere, then I 
deny its right tx) control my action or command my obedience. The Supreme Court 
of the United States may do as other courts have done — assume to itself dangerous 
powers and. privileges. It then becomes an Snstnirnent of oppression, and not s tribun- 
al of justice. In its late attempt to 'arrogate to itself the powers of CJongress, and to 
assume legislative authority and the decision oi political questions, the Supreme Court 
has not commended itself to the confidence of the people of the United States. What 
the Supreme Court has decided is involved in doubt. What it will decide, should a 
case arise, is only too certain. That it would decide in favor of the interest* and pro- 
tection of slavery, is universally conceded. When, beyond controviersy, such a deci- 
sion should occur, then our duty only becomes fhe more our imperative duty, in every 
constitutional method, to obtain a rovergal of such a decision. With justice and right 
upon our side, an appeal to the judgment of the people of the United States will not 
bo in vain ; and the time may speedily come when we shall have supreme judges wh<> 
shall once more adorn tlie Supreme Court with the wisdom of Marshall, tho learning 
of Story, and the purity of Jay. 

Then I take it for primted that neitlior tho Oonstitntlon of the Ijnited States nor the 
treaties with foreign Powers authorize and compel the protection of slavery. But, yfO 
arc informed by the senatorial resolutions that there is a period whdu the questiort of 
slavery may be decided uppn in the Territories. Wnat time is that? I© it when the 
inhabitant? of the Territory form their State constitution? Bat what is this privilege 
worth if slavery is permitted to enter the Territory, and have protection therein dur- 
ing the territorial condition?' It is worth nothing. Is it not m admitted feet tluit if 
elavcry is introduced ii)to a Territory, the natural and necef>sary result will be a riave 
State ? Has not the character of every State in the Union been deifiTttiined by itscpa- 
ditiou while ?i Territory ? But if slavery is not only introduced, tiut^rotected, wiB 
not a free State become a^ impossibility ? How could slavery be excluded ? By irbM 
process? It cannot be done. The legislation, the social customs, and the popui&tipn 
would all be in the interest of slavery. Is it not wiser to restrict slavery at once by 
the sovereign power of Congress? Why extend and protect slavery, and then. trust 
to the doubtful experiment of its exclusion ? Sir, let us be admonished by the excla- 
mation of a member of the English House of OommonB, when the bill for the oxdusioa 
of James II. was ponding : ' 

•* I hoar a lion In thelobby roar; 
Say, Mr. Speaker, sholl we shut tho door, 
Anil keep nirn there ; or let htm in. 
To try if we can get him out again r 

This doctrine of protection of human slavery cannot be considered too carefully. It 
means that all new States shall be slave States. It can mean nothing else. What a 
grasp at power ! It reaches at once from the British possessions to ma Gulf of Mexi- 
co. One quq^tion remains. Will the American people sustain this doctrine ? Will it 
meet with their sanction and approval ? That it is now sustained and approved by 
the Democracy of tlie South, admits of no doubt. That it will be the creed of the De- 
mocratic party everywhere, North and South, is certain and unavoidable. Whatever 
re8olut)on!< mpy be passed in conventions, Legislatures, or States, this doctrine in the 
Democratic party underlies them all, and will supplant them all. 

Mr. Chairman, I must close. In the decision of th's great question of slavery, I 
know that there art- difficulties in the way; influences to be dissipated, and prejudices 
to be overcome. But si ill, it is no longer a question of compromises. They cannot 
any longer prove acceptiible. We may adjust and readjust; but the wounds inflicted 
in sectional striie will only reopen to bleed again. The people wish a final settlement. 
If slavery is right, then is the youtli riglit; and all her demands should be cheerfully 
accorded. If slavery is wrong, it will go down and perish forever. Not all the obli- 
gations of the Constitution, rigidly enforced and strictly obeyed, can perpetuate it. 
The fugitive slave law cannot; the slave representation cannot^ the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot. No, sir, no one, nor all of these combined, will be sufficient against 
the continued inroads of an adverse public sentiment — southern as well as northern 
public sentiment. This is my opinion. Do you ask, how is this question to be met? 
I answer in the Territories, by the sovereign power of Congress. In the States, how? 
By invasion? no; by insurrection? no; by servile war? no; but by the eoleuin act of 
the people of the slave States, and by that act alone. 

la the great atruggle now approwbiag, the Bepablic&a pax^ etftadi the npresenU- 



tivc of freedom iu the Territories. That it will be faithful to its trust, is my convic- 
Uon. There it will stand — immovably stand — neither to be deterred by threats nor 
awed by menaces. With Mirabeau, the Republican party believes that privileges shall 
have an end ; the people is eternal. And if successful, no matter with whom, it will 
ftdminister this Government with all the powers of the Government. Would this be a 
cause for the dissolution of the Union V No, sir. What means a dissolution of the 
Union ? It means the overthrow of the Constitution of the United States, to end in 
war— civil, fmtricidal war. It is folly, it is madness, to think of secession. I will not 
contemplate such an issue. I stand this day, ond will forever stand, for the Unior.- 
the Uaion and tiie ConstituUon of 178*7. I know too well its value to throw it asltl 
I know that our safety as iv people depends upon its preservation. I know that from 
a few feeble States we have, under its guidance, grown in strength and increased in 
power, until now we present thei noblest structure of liberty that has ever blessed 
mankind. Not in. all the Governments that now exist, nor yet in all that have existed 
and disappiaafed, eince the ages passed over the world, can be foimd itc parallel. Then 
it is ovix duty, our solemn duty, to protect and defend it from all attack ; so that the 
millions of frermen who shall come hereafter may, in the full enjoyment of all itA 
beight«ned blessings and glories, exclaim, as wo do to day, " the Union, the Union, 
itt#py aveiifc! . [t; , 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to have read, from th« Clerk's desk, tlie following resolutions 
tfi^en froiu the Washington Union, which I have obtained from: the Congressional 
Library. 

, , XhQ Cierk read, as follows : 

"iKvtAXA DmooXATio OttTB.— The dtizenB of Indiana, temporarily reaidlnif In the city of Wash' 
ington, have revived the organization which wax in cxlcteooe during the presidential contest of 18M> 
ana which did so mneh efficient eorvice for the Demoeratio cause, in that campaign. The reorganiza- 
tion now, ia to promota the some general objects, and we have no doubt that like good results will be 
aceMn^iHsfaed. The fbllowing la a list of the memben : 

^'UoD. finley Bigger, preridopt: Hon. Thomas A. Hsndrick, Cbauncey Adams, B. H. Bigger, Dr. 
A. Q. Brownltsf , Joha it Caldwell, B. B. Davis, Jetise L. Davis, Alexander Dodge, S. O. Dodge, John 
Sciwllns^ F. D. bowling, Oliver Dufour, Cortez EwJng, Carey Gwinne, Peter If. Hale, S. B. Howell, 
Baftuel cl: J6htis(|A Charles T. Jones, Daniel Bodebacch, Theodore Bead, James H. Boblos' ' v. 
WitttudlF. Shenod, Oeorge I<. Sitas, D. H. Slater, B. F. Slocum, Thomas M. Smith, B. S. & o, 



"Tne following resolutions on the political questions of the day have been adopted by the «s£Ot.la- 
Hon: 

'^Jtetolted, That w« ontiSMy indorse and approve the President's inangural adress ; his letter to 
Professor SiUinofua ; bis annual meesAge to Congress, and his late special message concerning Kansas 
afhlrs; uxi ditaj^prov* and con4*nin the assvulta which havo been made upon his Administration 
touching his'Klins&s poliev, as ill timed, unwise, and mischievous. 

^ Reisol/ved, That, as Inaianians and Democrats, we repudiate the new doctrine, that the submiBninn 
of a couititntlon to the diract vote of the people at the ballot-box is vital to the admission of a Terrl- 
torv as a State into this Union, ,0n the contrary, we contend that Indiana, which came into the Union 
with a constitution not submitted to the people, is a State as ftilly nnd legally as those few States which 
submitted their constitutions to the people preparatory to their aumlssfon ; and what we claim for In- 
diana, we are willing to concede to Kansas. 

Jtttoiwd, That while we regret that the constitutional convention which met at Lccompton, and 
thm framed a ccnstitntion for Kansas, did not submit that instrument to a direct vote of the people ; 
yet, as i^ei^er the Constitution of the United States, the Kansas-Nebraska act, nor the precedents in 
our histcvy as a nation, require such a submission as a prerequislt<- to the admission of new States, 
would' be an unwarrantable assumption of power on the pa't of Congress, and a violation of the 
EauMS-Nebraska act, to deny admission to the State of Kansas on this gi ound. — Washington Union, 
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